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utes which provided for the punishment of individuals. 
But it has no power over the States as sovereign bodies. 
In 1861 individuals resisted the National Government; 
strictly, no State as such did so. 

Yet thirty-one States have been heard as plaintiffs or 
defendants before this court. Eighty-odd decisions in- 
volving States have been made and every decision has 
been complied with, although the Supreme Court and 
the States explicitly recognized that the court had no 
power whatever to enforce its decisions. 

The obedience to these decisions resulted from the 
recognition of its impartial justice, the respect for the 
fairness of its justices, its codified procedure, and its 
adherence to a recognized code of laws. A Supreme 
Court of the world, as proposed by Mr. Harding, operat- 
ing in accordance with a recognized code of international 
laws and in adherence to a suitable system of procedure, 
having, because of its character and organization, the 
respect of the peoples of the world, can discharge just 
as effectively as our Supreme Court the duty of settling 
differences between sovereign bodies without impairing 
their sovereignty. 

THE LONG ARM OF JUSTICE 

As soon as the people of the world have attained a 
sufficiently high standard of international consciousness 
and the court has functioned with impartial justice and 
success, they may be* willing to permit the court powers 
of coercion over individuals who attempt to bring about 
international disturbance in violation of recognized in- 
ternational laws. As our Supreme Court has powers of 
enforcing punishment on individuals who violate the 
supreme laws of the land, so a Supreme Court of the 
world may not only render decisions based upon justice, 
but may ultimately be endowed with "teeth" and enabled 
to put the fear of God into the hearts of individual 
violators of international law who attempt to lead na- 
tions to aggression; for they would know in advance 
that they could not escape the grasp of the long arm of 
justice. 

"Experience is the oracle of truth ; and where its responses 
are unequivocal they ought to be conclusive and sacred." — 
(The Federalist, Article XX.) 



PLANS FOR THE AMERICAN ARMY 

On September 8 the War Department, through the Asso- 
ciated Press, sent forth to the country the following official 
announcement of its plans. It is a condensed statement; 
hence any attempt to shorten it would be to mutilate it. 
To persons who are interested in plans for disarmament of 
the nations, or who dislike the idea of a standing army 
that it is admitted from the start is to "control local do- 
mestic disorder" and "operate as infantry in the limited 
sense required for guarding industrial centers," etc., this 
pronunciamento will be illuminating. 

To quote the Associated Press dispatch : 

The War Department, it was announced yesterday, is 
completing the organization for a vast emergency army 
which can be mobilized and equipped for offense or defense 
within 24 hours. Under this plan the first line will consist 
of the Regular Army of 300,000 troops ; the national guard, 
with 435,000 officers and men, will form the second line. A 



vast reserve force, for which 70,000 officers have already 
been appointed and 12,000 more are under consideration, 
will form the final and by far the most numerous section. 

While the number of troops in the reserve force is not 
definitely fixed, the skeleton organization will be such that 
it can be expanded to any size the emergency may require. 
The only limit will be the number of men of draft age in 
the United States. 

Divided into Districts 

For the organization and administration of the great 
army, the country has been divided into nine military dis- 
tricts, to be known as corps areas, and which will displace 
the six departments established in 1916. These areas are 
organized not only with respect to the military population 
composed within their boundaries, but also with reference 
to supplementing the military defense of the coast lines. 

Each corps area will contain troops from the Regular 
Army, the national guard, and the organized reserves, all 
organized in time of peace into brigades, divisions, and army 
corps, with the necessary auxiliary and special troops. 

Each corps area commander will be charged with all the 
military activities in his area, and, with certain exceptions, 
will be in command of all the regular and organized reserve 
personnel stationed therein. He must not, however, be con- 
founded with the commanders of tactical corps that may be 
organized in this area. He will deal direct with local au- 
thorities, and one of his most important duties is that which 
relates to the organization of the national guard and organ- 
ized reserves. 

Development of National Guard 

In the development of the national guard careful consid- 
eration will be given not only to its function in war and 
training of citizens for use in war, but also with relation to 
its use as State forces during the special situations it will 
be called upon to meet in peace time. Upon the national 
guard will fall the control of local domestic disorder. It 
will operate as infantry in the limited sense required for 
guarding industrial centers, railroads, docks, bridges, etc., 
in disturbances caused by violence, fire, flood, or epidemic. 

As planned, the new national guard will not only be 
trained as coast artillery, anti-aircraft units, regiments of 
heavy guns and howitzers, ammunition and supply trains, 
etc., but all combat commands will be armed with rifles, 
pistols, or machine-guns, so that any local unit will be able 
to operate as infantry at will. 

Strength of Guard 

The strength of the national guard, 435,000, is practically 
the same number of national guard officers and men who 
were serving in the United States Army on June 30, 1918. 

The strength of the national guard to be allocated to each 
corps area now is being considered by a joint committee of 
Regular Army, national guard, and organized reserve officers 
at the War Department. Committees of regular, national 
guard, and reserve officers, of which the two latter will be 
a majority, will determine the location of national guard 
units. 

Of the 70,000 reserve officers appointed since 1918, none 
have been given definite assignment. All will be under the 
orders of the commander of the corps area embracing their 
residence and will be assigned by him to a unit of the or- 
ganized reserves in that district 

As organized, the reserves will be distinctly a war force 
and will not be called to the colors until such an emergency, 
and will attract a class of citizens who do not feel inclined 
or are unable to undertake the obligations assumed by mem- 
bers of the national guard. Moreover, as it will be main- 
tained as a skeletonized force, it will not compete with the 
national guard. 

The policy of the general staff contemplates a well-bal- 
anced force, officered by regular, national guard, and organ- 
ized reserve officers and capable of expansion to any re- 
quired size. The expansion to the limit of strength will take 
place through voluntary enlistment or draft, as emergency 
may demand. 



